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Done by a child a year old — the beginning of the manipulation stage 
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ENTRO DU Cr ON 


All children are creative. The way each chooses to express 
himself in art depends on personal qualities and on the 
experiences he has had. No two children are identical or react 
to experience in the sameway. Evenchildren of the same age 
and from similar backgrounds will produce work of great variety. 


In spite of these individual differences and the wide variety of 
imaginative responses, there are recognizable stages through 
which children's art work develops as they grow older. 


Brief descriptions of three stages may help us to understand 
and cope with our young artists. 


@ Ages Two to Five — Manipulative Stage 


A child clenches acrayon in his fist and makes a few crude 
marks. Though just a year old his artistic expression has 
begun. This is known as the manipulation stage. As time 
passes the marks become controlled, large circular patterns 
develop and the lines show much variety. Just before kinder- 
garten the child may be given paint. At first only lines 
are produced; later solid colours develop. This is the 
time for exploring. All too often the paint is not restricted 
to the paper but blobs of the happy colour may appear almost 
anywhere. Experience should not be restricted to paint but 
may include clay, scraps of wood, or a group of boxes. 


After enough manipulation, shapes will be repeated and with 
a sudden flash of insight the child will look up and tell you he 
has just made a train, a window or mommy washing the baby. 


Muscular development and pre-school experiences play an 
important role in determining how quickly a child develops 
in art. The manipulation stage helps the child to gain skill 
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with the tools and the materials, and paves the way for the 
next stage. 


@ Ages Six to Eight — Symbols Stage 


The realization that his marks mean something may prompt 
a child to use symbols. The subject of these symbols comes 
from the child's experiences. Frequently they include 
flowers, animals. furniture, people and MAN. As the child 
gains more experience in this stage, his work becomes 
increasingly recognizable and unmistakably human. Soon 
the child will create two or more symbols that are related, 
and with this dawns the realization that there are relation- 
ships between objects and events in the world. 


The artistic flowering of a young child is a very delicate 
process. It is up to the adult to keep the youngster alert and 
ready to search for different means of expressing himself. 
We are not helping our children by asking them to colour 
articles that are produced by adults. Nor does it help them 
to copy or trace other people's work. These and similar 
devices stiffle and crush any imagination or self-confidence 
children may have. 


@ Ages Eight to Thirteen — Pre-adolescent Stage 


At this stage the complete freedom of expression found in the 
earlier stages vanishes. In its place there develops a cautious 
and studied approach. The most important part of the picture 
is made real looking with much detail. The background is 
made quite complete and attention is given to light, shade, 
texture. overlapping colour, perspective, and so on. The 
subject matter chosen is determined by the child's sex and 
what stage of development he has reached. Boys draw machines 
and athletic teams; girls may portray domestic scenes and 
individual people. Adventure and hero worship appeal to both 
and we should keep it in mind when dealing with this age group. 
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Symbols Stage — Man 
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A Further Development of Man 


Unmistakably Man 


More Related Symbols — Birds, Grass, Flower and Man 
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Two Related Symbols — Flowers and Man 


Any of the activities described in this booklet and suggested 
for a particular age-group can quite readily be adapted for 

older or younger children by a teacher who understands the 
interests and needs of the group. 


The teacher of children's art in a community program is not 
likely to encounter many children under five years of age. 
Materials such as crayons, paint, chalk, scissors and paste 
should already be familiar objects to most of these children, 
unless they are a disadvantaged group. The suggestions of 
this booklet are divided into two sections: ages five to eight 
and ages eight to thirteen. 
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SECTION I: AGES FIVE TO EIGHT 


This is the age of freedom and experiment. The projects 
that follow are intended as supplements to the basic drawing 
program that is vital to children of these ages. Theywill go 
on uSing the pencils and crayons they have been using at home. 
The teacher may have to introduce them to chalk, poster 
paints, oil pastels, charcoal and coloured papers. 


Cutting and pasting also play an important role in the artistic 
development of the child. It helps muscle co-ordination and 
therefore aids in the manipulation of the drawing materials. 


I Can Make My Scissors Work 


@ A Colourful Necklace 


Materials: — Straws — Darning needles 
— String — Construction paper 
— Scissors 


The children cut out a series of one inch squares; then cut 
the straws into one inch lengths. Afterthe needles have been 
threaded with string, the children begin making their neck- 
laces by first piercing a paper square in the centre and 
slipping it onto the string, then threading a straw and bringing 
it up to meet the square. Repeat this procedure until the 
desired length is obtained. Tie the two ends together and it 
is ready to wear. 


@ An Underwater Scene 


Materials: — Paper — Paste 
— Scissors — Paint 
— Crayons — Brushes 
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A Colourful Necklace 


Motivation is often the key to successful artwork, particularly 
when it involves young children. A bowl of fish may stimulate 
a discussion about underwater life and may be just the in- 
centive the group needs. 


Real or imaginary fish are drawn and coloured with crayon. 
After cutting them out, paste them on a large piece of paper. 
Seaweed, divers, sunken battleships or marine life of any 
sort are added. When the picture looks complete, cover the 
entire surface with a wash of paint, blue or green, or a 
combination of both. The fish are slightly raised and have 
a three dimensional quality about them. 


The children should use pressure when applying the crayon 
so that the wash, (very thin paint) will resist it. 


@ Clown's Head 


Just mention the word clown to a group of youngsters! It 
stimulates excitement and conversation because it is something 
the children are interested in and know something about. 
This knowledge can be utilized in the making of a clown's head. 


Materials: — Paper — Glue 
— Crayons — Darning needle 
— Scissors — String 


Have the group discuss different types of hats, noses, eyes, 
eyebrows, ears, mouths, hair, collars, ties, etc. The in- 
formation is used for a group drawing of a large clown's face. 
After the children have coloured it brightly, cut it out and 
paste it on a large round paper. This provides a contrasting 
background. As a finishing touch, overhand stitches are put 
around the entire circle. 
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@ Wallpaper Raincoats 


People almost always appear in the drawings made by children 
from six to eight. Their pictures may be made more interesting 
by the addition of wallpaper cut-outs. 


Materials: — Crayons — Glue 
— Paper — Wallpaper 
— Scissors 


A rainy day, a story, a picture, a movie, or an umbrella can 
initiate a picture-making lesson about people walking in the 
rain. A few of the children may hold up their completed 
pictures and tell the rest of the group about them. To help 
make John, Sue, mother, or a small brother stand out in the 
picture,the teacher may introduce the wallpaper and have 
the children suggest things they can do with it to make their 
drawings more interesting. Many suggestions will come forth; 
perhaps the raincoat will be one. Approve heartily and many 
will take the hint. Ask the children to cut the approximate 
shape of the raincoat out of the wallpaper, then paste it on 
their pictures. 


@ Flip Out Design 


Materials: — Scissors — Construction paper 
— Paste — Crayons 


Young children can have fun just arranging paper shapes. 
Circles, squares, triangles, or rectangles can be the basis 
of their designs. Each child is given a large rectangular 
piece of construction paper. Around the edges they draw half 
a circle, half a square and soon any combination of these 
shapes. The half that was drawn on the edge of the paper is 
flipped out to form the whole square. See the illustration on the 
following page. It is glued on a background. 
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Older children can enjoy the same type of activity but more 
complicated forms may he suggested: 


— Flowers, vines, twigs, leaves, trees 

— Underwater creatures 

— What I see looking down the street 

— Animals 

— What I see on the kitchen table at breakfast 
— A variety of bottles and jars 

— Different types of toys 


@ Trees for Spring and Fall 


Materials: — Scissors — Paper 
— Paste — Tissue paper 


A piece of 18''x24" construction paper is distributed to each 

child. A long strip of brown paper is either cut or torn and 
glued to the construction paper to serve as a tree trunk. The 
tissue paper is cut into one inch squares or slightly larger. 

Each square is twisted in the centre, then glued above the 
trunk to form the leaves orblossoms on the tree. The tissue 
"blossoms" add a dimension. White and pink paper look very 
attractive against a darker background. 


The procedure described above can be used in making fall 
trees. The only change would be the colour of tissue paper 
used. Orange, red, yellow and green are substituted for the 
springtime white and pink. 


The children mayuse other materials forthis kind of project. 
Bright coloured papers from the scrap-box can be ripped up 

into relatively small bits. Sprinkle the scraps on a pre-glued 
section above the trunk. The excess papers fall off when the 
picture is lifted. If too many empty spots appear, they may 

be filled up individually. 
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@ Shapes in Three Dimensions 


Materials: — Scissors — Paper 
— Paste 


Use large coloured sheets for the backgrounds (18''x 24"). 
The children cut out a variety of shapes, circles, squares, 
rectangles and triangles. The shapes are then folded, 
pleated, curled, or made into spirals and then glued to the 
large background. 


Nothing should be flat! Have the children make it 
"look pretty". 


@ Lanterns 


Paper lanterns are not just for Hallowe'en. They may be 
used at any time to make real or imaginary animal heads. 


Materials: — Scissors — Glue 
— Paper 


Fold 


To make the lantern a rectangular piece of paper is folded in 
half, lengthwise. Even slits are made along the folded paper, 
starting at the fold. See the diagram. Open the paper, glue 
the twoends marked X on thediagram. Using colourful paper, 
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ears, eyes, eyebrows, nose, whiskers, mouth and bowtie are 
added to make a real or imaginary animal. On completion a 
few children may select the animal expression they liked 


best and state why. 


@ Bird or Fish Mobiles 


Materials: — Paper — Scissors 
— Paste — Needle and thread 


Two strips of paper 18"x 14" are given to each child. With 
them they make the loops shown in diagram A; 
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It is oftenbetter for the teacher to staple the two strips where 
they meet because glue takes so long to dry. The four pro- 
jecting ends are curled as indicated in illustration B. Eyes 
and fins are added to make a fish; a head, beak, and wings 
complete the bird. All additions to the basic shape (A) are 
composed from strips the same width as the original two — 
15", Hang the completed birds and fish on dark coloured 
threads where they will move with the drafts of air in the room. 
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SECTION II: AGES EIGHT TO THIRTEEN 


Many children, when reaching this age group, find they are 
not expressing themselves as artistically as they really want 
to. They are over-cautious and easily dissatisfied with their 
own work. Often by introducing design, or some aspect of 
art other than careful accurate drawings, we may be able to 
maintain at least a spark of interest. Many sparks make a 
glow. Perhaps some of the following suggestions will help 
keep that glow alive. 


@ Abstract Collage 
Discarded materials can oftenbe used for experiments inart. 


Magazines with colourful illustrations can be collected by the 
children to be used in the making of abstract pictures. 


Materials: — Scissors — Shellac 
— Paste or glue — Brushes 
— Magazines — Cardboard (not too small) 


Ask the children to choose a single colour and then tear out 
as many shades of the one colour as they can find. You will 
be amazed at how uncertain many of the children are when it 
comes to making colour choices. The torn coloured scraps 
are then to be pasted down on the cardboard. All edges are 
torn; the only sections cut with scissors are those against the 
edge of the cardboard. This is to give the picture a neat 
border. 
It is important that the edges of the papers are pasted down 
securely and that the children are aware of how they place the 
different shades. For instance, their pictures look more 
interesting if dark shades of the colour are dispersed through- 
out the composition and not placed all together in one part of 
the picture. One might point out that such anarrangement is 
"balanced". 
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When the cardboard is completely covered with colours (no 
cardboard should show through) it is left to dry overnight. 
The next day a coat of shellacis brushed over it and the com- 
position is again left to dry. The shellac provides a gloss 
which enhances the work and adds a more professional look. 
For the more successful works, frames may be used. 


@ Paper Beads 


Paper beads made of coloured magazine pages can be fun. 


Materials: — Scissors — Shellac 
— Rulers — Brushes 
— Paste or glue — Coat hangers (cut up into 
— Magazines 3" pieces) optional 
— String — Old beads 


A series of colourful pages are collected from the magazines. 
Choose gay, light colours that go together. Cut long, tri- 
angular strips, about twelve inches long, with a base of about 
an inch or two. Start with the wide end first. Roll up the 
paper completely, with or without the help of the coat-hanger 
wire. If the three inch wire is used, it insures space for 
threading and helps in rolling the strip neatly. Don't wind 
the paper too tightly. When the pointed end of the paper is 
glued, the wire is removed. After sufficient number of beads 
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ROLLING A 
LONG PAPER 
STRIP 


The more a child 
participates in an 
activity, the more 
involved he becomes. 


are made they are shellaced and left to dry. They can then 
be strung together with or without other beads as spacers. 


@ Vase Collage 


The children should be asked to bring jars, cheap glass 
vases or interesting bottles from home. Each child should 
make a collection of small pictures from magazines, Boys 
may be interested in tanks, airplanes, or Indians: the girls 
may favour coloured photographs of food, fashions or flowers. 
Encourage the children to collect colourful pictures on some 
topic that interests them. The collection may include small 
drawings made bythemselves oncoloured paper. This group 
of pictures will then help make and form a vase collage. 


|] Materials brought by the child: 
| — a picture collection 

| — a felt pen 

— an interesting bottle or jar 


Additional materials: 
— glue or paste 
— shellac 


The pictures are pasted onto the 
jar or bottle so that they overlap. 
Edges must be glued securely. 
Shapes that appear on the jar or vase 
are then outlined with a black felt 
pen. When the glue is dry, a few 
coats of shellacare put over the vase 
and it is allowed to dry. The vases 
and bottles may be used as candle 
holders, for flowers, or a colourful 
container for any number of things. 
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@ Wool Design 


Cardboard and bits of wool or string are often discarded and 
readily available. These items can be used to make colour- 
ful and attractive wool designs. 


Knot 


4 


Needle and wool 
go through next 
hole on the wrong 
side only. This 
keeps the back 
neat and saves on 
the amount of 
wool used. 
Needle and Wool 


WRONG SIDE 
RIGHT SIDE 
Materials: — Cardboard — Compasses (mathematical) 
— String or wood — Crayons or felt pens 


— Darning needles 


The pieces of cardboard may be rectangular, triangular or 
square. Simple overlapping shapes should then be drawn on 
the cardboard in orderto form a design. The outline of each 
shape is punched with the compasses. Set the legs of the 
compasses }"' apart. After selecting a few coloured bits of 
wool or thread, you proceed to "'sew''. The knot is placed 
on the wrong side of the design as you put the needle through 
the first puncture made by the compass. Once on the right 
side of the cardboard, one may go across to any opening but 
it must be within the same shape. Having gone across the 
shape and through to the wrong side again it is important 
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that the needle be put into the hole directly next to the one 
that you came through. The children work out their own 
wool patterns and may choose not to use all the punctures 
because the design looks complete as itis. When one shape 
is complete the next is worked in the same manner until the 
design is finished. Where the shapes overlap, a mingling of 
colours occurs which adds to the interest of the overall pattern. 


@ String Design (See cover design) 


Another type of design that is quick, enjoyable and requires 
little material is a string design. 


Materials: — Odd shapes of paper (not newsprint) 

— String - about 15" for each child 

— Paint 

— Brush 
String should be dipped into 
fairly watery paint in a jar lid 
and saturated thoroughly with 
the help of a brush. About an 
inch at the end of the string can 
be paint free for cleaner handling. 


Pick up the clean end of the 
string and place the saturated 
end on the paper to form an 
interesting line. Loops make a 
better pattern. Place the index 
finger of the left hand on the 
spot marked X and with the right 
hand slowly pull the string off 
the clean end of the paper and 
presto - an instant design! The 
string may be painted in different 
colours which allow colours to blend and merge. Another 
variation may be made by placing simple string designs side 
by side or on top of each other. Let the first print dry before 
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adding the second. For better control of the string press a 
piece of paper, with the left hand, on top of the string and 
pull. Vary the pressure on this top sheet of paper. This 
gives you two prints at once, one in reverse of the other. 


Using material just slightly different, the children can come 
up with still another type of design that is satisfying because 
it is almost always a success. 


@ Straw Blowing 


Materials: — Paint — Paper (not newsprint) 
— Brushes — Drinking straws 


Gather thin paint on a brush and tap a few drops of it ona 
paper. Blow on these drops through the straw. Try to 
control the direction of the design by turning the paper in 
different positions. Put on a few more drops. Repeat the 
procedure. If enough interest and skill is displayed some of 
the children might try producing underwater scenes, trees, 
bushes, or mountains, using the same technique. 
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SECTION OI: PROJECTS FOR ALL AGES 


Printing is something few children are taught to do, and yet, 
depending upon the technique used, it can be an enriching 
and delightful pastime for a child no matter what his age. 


@ Printing With Plasticine, Potato and Wood 


Plasticine can be manipulated by a very young child or one 
on the brink of sophistication. It is the medium chosen for 
the particular kind of printing described below. 


Materials: — Plasticine (preferably already used — new 
plasticine is too greasy) 
— Paint 
— Brushes 
— Paper — coloured heavy construction is 


suggested 
— Scrap paper 


The plasticine is worked until it is soft; then formed into a 
ball and flattened slightly. A projecting "handle" is formed 
so that the child will be able to use the plasticine like a stamp. 
The "handle" may not be necessary for young children. The 
plasticine is flattened further by pressing it against the table 
top. It should look like half an orange with a handle on top. 
Encourage the child to use shapes other than round. By 
Squeezing the sides, a rectangular shape may emerge, or 
by further manipulation it could be made square, triangular 
or entirely irregular. With the handle of a brush press in 

a pattern on the flattened surface of the plasticine. It may 
be abstract or realistic. 


Mix fairly thick paint on a palette and press the plasticine 
into it. If the paint does not adhere to all sections, use the 
brush to touch it up with more paint. Print the pattern on a 
trial sheet of paper. 
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Have the children experiment. Print in neat rows: print 
haphazardly. Perhaps half the design could be one colour, 
the other half another. Try printing on tissue paper. Use 
two designs on one paper. There are an infinite number of 
ways to print using plasticine. 


After a few sessions of printmaking the childrenwill come up 
with good ideas of their own. Have them suggest uses for 
their work. Cut the printed paper into long strips, fold them 
in half. trim them to the size of envelopes and use them as 
notepaper. Depending on the print and colour, cards can be 
made for special festive occasions. Full sheets can serve 
as decorative book covers. 


Three things to note: 


1. To change colour the plasticine may be washed and dried 
with old pieces of cloth. The paintwill stain the plasticine, but 
it will not affect the colour used next. 


2. The children are not to be careless in applying the print. 
It is placed carefully. then pressure is applied. 


3. When the print does not come out as clearlyas the artist 
expected, avoid the tendency to ''fix it up'’ with a brush. 


From plasticine printing the children may move on to print- 
ing with cut potato stamps or wood scraps. The pieces 
must have flat surfaces and the paint must be of a rather 
thick consistency. Children may experiment further on 
wrapping paper, or cleaning rags, and should always be re- 
minded that pressure must be applied everytime a print is 
made. 


@® Stone Paperweights 
Materials: — A selection of flat stones — Shellac 
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— Scrap papers — Paint 
— Crayons — Brushes 


As long as there is no 
snow on the ground the 
children can find art 
material outdoors in 
the park, on the street, 
by the water, or in the 
country. Perhaps on 
the first trip they can 
pick up interesting 
stones. Suggest they 
include several rather 
large flat ones. When 
back in the classroom 
have the childrendraw 
the shape of the flat 
stones On Scrap paper. 
Have them pretend it is the shapeof a face. Discuss different 
expressions; sad, happy, surprised, excited, or frightened. 
Have the group draw these expressions in the faces they 
made on paper. Each child is to pick the one he liked best, 
then paint it on the flat stone he found. The paint must be 
rather thick. Encourage the use of bright colours. 


On the other side of the stones the children can paint either 
designs orother faces. A pattern around the rimof the stone 
often adds a finishing touch. When the paint is dry put a coat 
of shellac on one side of the stone. Then when that is dry, 
turn it over and shellac the other side. 


@ Weed Sculpture 


On another walk outdoors the children could collect materials 
for weed sculptures. 
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Materials: — Dried weeds, leaves, grasses, twigs, wood 
bark, milkweed pods, cones, seeds 
— Glue 
— Plasticine (a very small amount for each) 
— Gold spray paint optional = usually runs 
about $2 a can 
— Scraps of wood 


Upon returning from the field trip, the children put their con- 
tents from their collection bags on a table and are asked to 
make an attractive arrangement of what they have found. A wood 
scrap serves as a base with plasticine used as a support for 
the objects projecting from it. Encourage different heights 
and angles in the arrangement so that the sculpture will look 
presentable from all sides. Discourage the use of all found 
objects in one piece of work. Gold spray paint maybe put on 
the finished product or it may be left in its natural state. 


@ Decorated Jar Lids 


With a little patience and equipment a very attractive con- 
tainer for hairpins, bathsalts or trinkets can be made. 


Materials: — Different shapes of macaroni 
— An interesting jar with a flat lid 
— Glue 
— Gold spray paint (same as above) This is a 
good investment. One can goes a long way. 


It is easier to work with the top off the jar. Glue a row of 
macaroni around the edge of the flat lid. Glue consecutive 
rows until the lid is covered. Repeat the procedure for the 
second story, starting slightly closer to the centre so the 
whole arrangement will taper. Keep building until a desirable 
arrangement is obtained. Allow the glue to dry, then spray 
paint it. 
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@ Signature Totems 
Signature totems are enjoyable and popular. 


Materials: — Construction paper — Glue 
— Scissors — Pencils or crayons 


Children can use their own names. These are written ona 
folded piece of construction paper. Make sure the bottom of 
the letters go off the paper. The written line is then doubled. 
It should be relatively thick. Carefully cut out the word 
leaving the X portion attached. (The black sections are cut 
out.) Open the cut out name and glue it on to a colourful 
background. For variation the design may be used as an 
animal. insect. etc. and portions may be added to bring out 
the suggested object. 


@ Toothpick Space Structures — Stabiles 
Materials: — Toothpicks — Glue (LePages suggested ) 


Depending upon the age-group, the motivation for the next 
suggestion may be mobiles suspended in space or imaginary 
objects hanging from a string. 


Try to get across the idea of building out, make the structure 
look airy. big and spacious. Encourage the young artists to 
look at their work from all angles. Some will discover that 
they like their work as it stands on the table. It could be a 
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Signature Totem 


stabile. A block of wood may 
serve as the base. 


Warn the children not to use too 
much glue. It takes longer to dry 
and the children often lose patience 
when first starting this type of 
building. When the structures are 
dry and complete, some may want to paint theirs. Poster 
paint is fine but children, especially the younger ones, tend 


to use every colour available. Paint only enhances the work 
if it is neatly and tastefully done. Everyone should give his 
structure aname. You will be surprised at the variety of 
titles that crop up. 


Toothpick structures can be varied with the use of applicator 
sticks. They are obtainable at drug stores in boxes of 72 
dozen. The extra length provides a good contrast to the 
toothpicks and adds a bit of strength to the work. 
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Older boys especially may enjoy building a more complicated 
type of stabile combining reeds and toothpicks. Around the 
edge of a plywood base, small holes are drilled. Different 
lengths of reed (rattan) are used. One end is inserted into 
one hole, the other looped across to an opening on the oppo- 
site side. Toothpicks are then used to fill in some of the 
spaces between the reeds. The toothpicks may be glued in 
place to form a pattern. This structure can be very eye 
catching, especially if sparingly painted. 


@ Clay Animals 


Materials: — Clay—white is recommended if work is to go 
into a kiln, red if not. Sold in 25lb, bags, 
ready for use. 

— Newsprint 8x11" 


Clay can be manipulated to a much greater extent than asbestos. 
Children love the feel of it and should not be denied the use 

of it just because there is no kiln available, Clay dries to a 
rather hard state and tends to stay that way if it isn't given 
any hard knocks and is kept away from water. 


If the clay dries during the manipulation period the children 
can wet their hands. This puts some moisture back into the 
clay. When the child feels he is ready to make the animal, 
the clay is flattened to look like a flat pancake. Place it over 
the newspaper which has been crumpled into a hall. From 
this point on,sections of clay are pulled out to form the head, 
legs and tail of the animal. If the clay is pulled off completely, 
then stuck on, there is a chance of it falling off when dry. The 
bottom of the animal should be opened, especially if it is 
going to be fired in the kiln. Paper need not be removed. If 
the animal is fired the paper will disintegrate, if it is left 
as it is, the paper will not be visibie. 
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Either glaze or poster paint enhances the appearance 
of the object. NOTE: certain glazes require specific kiln 
temperatures. Check before purchasing. 


The use of texture may further enhance the animal. Bring 
this to the attention of the group. 


@ Pinch Pots 


A lump of clay the size and shape of an orange is the basis of 
what is usually called a "pinch pot''. The ball if clay is held in 
the left hand and the right is used to make and form the pot. 
Plunge the right thumb into the centre of the clay while 

the remaining four fingers squeeze lightly to form the wall. 
Repeat the procedure, turning the clay as you go. Try to 
make the thickness of the pinch pot uniform. Finger marks 
may be left as you work but should be retained for their 
textural quality. If the work is glazed and fired it could be 

a useful household article. 
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Paper Decorations 
Special occasions often are made more special by bright 


decorations. 
Here are a few quick and simple suggestions. 


@® Tissue Paper Balloons 


Materials: — String — Balloons — small to 
— Wallpaper paste medium 
— Tissue paper —Scissors 


Blow up the balloon and fasten the end. After the tissue 
paper has been cut into strips (14x 4"), paste them on the 
balloon. The colours of some types of tissue paper run when 
the paste is applied and this gives a rather nice effect. This 
pasting process is repeated until the entire balloon is 
covered. Three or four more layers of tissue make it stronger 
and give it more substance. When the work has d ried, 
puncture the balloon. Grouped with others, and hung as a 


decoration, the paper globes can be used over and over again. 


@ God's Eye 


New Mexico is the source of our next decoration, It is a 
"god's eye''", and is made by the Huichol Indians. They hang 
it in their doorways to ward off evil spirits. 


Materials: — Bits of coloured wool or string 
— Applicator sticks - two per person 
— Scissors 


The applicator sticks are placed side by side, and tied 

together in the centre with a piece of yarn. Once this is done 
one applicator stick is turned at right angles to make a plus 
sign, If the thumb is kept over the centre knot on one side, 
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and two fingers over it on the other side, the sticks can be 
held at right angles until the work is on its way. The long 
piece of wool is wrapped over and around one of the sticks, 
then over and around the next, and so on around the four 
arms of the cross. 


A B 


As you proceed from one stick to the next, the god's eye 
will have to be turned with each twist. (Over and around is 
considered a twist.) Keep the twist fairly firm and push each 
row of yarn tight against the preceding one. Boys some- 
times pull the wool too tightly, and are disappointed when the 
applicator sticks break. Warn the children against this. 


To change colour cut the wool and tie a small neat, tight 
knot, then continue as before. Encourage the children to 
form patterns and repeat colours. Leave just a little more 
than Z"' of the applicator sticks projecting. To end the 
god's eye, wind the wool around the last stick several times 
and tie a secure knot. They may be hung at different levels, 
used as Christmas tree decorations or attached to other 
"god's eyes" to make a larger wall decoration, 
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@ Circles, Squares and Triangles 


These shapes can be turned into interesting decorations. 


Materials: — Scissors — Needle and thread 
— Colourful paper 


Hanging Spiral 


Start with a circle. Cut on the broken spiral line as in 
diagram A. Pick up the centre position allowing the rest of 

it to droop. With a needle and thread, pierce it so that it 

can be hung. The decoration, diagram B, is ready to use, 
alone or in combination with others. 


Openwork Basket Form 


The lines in diagram C indicate the number and kind of folds 
required. Diagram D indicates where the cuts should be made. 
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START HERE 


A variation of a decoration based on a circle is the next one described. 


v 


After the cuts have been made, open it up carefully. The 
four points marked X in diagram C are brought together (they 
meet in the centre) and secured; then the centre of the circle 
is pulled down and away from the portion just secured to 
make a beautiful hanging basket decoration. 


NOTE: In all of the circle, square and triangle decorations 
the paper has a tendency to snap back into the original shape. 
Sometimes a small weight helps hold the desired design. 


Start here 


The making of a square spiral decoration is similar to the 
circular one. Cut a square of diagram E. Pull out the 
central portion, attach the thread and the decoration is 
complete as in diagram F. 


Triangular Decoration 


The triangular decoration starts as a square. 


4 
v4 * Fold 
VA ‘ 
a 


Fold 
Fold it as the diagrams indicate, then cut along the broken 
line and start each cut only where there is an X. Open it up; 
catch up the centre, put a thread through it. The remainder 
droops. 
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@ Swedish Garlands 


Materials: — Scissors — Bright paper 


b inches 


3 inches 


Ey 


Chains of these simple, effective decorations can be used in 
auditoriums, church basements, classrooms, or to suit any 
festive occasion. 


Rectangular paper three inches by six inches is used and 
folded into quarters. See diagram A. At first the pattern 
found in diagram B may be drawn on, then cut. Many 
children will cut the circular shape directly without involving 
the drawing process. Diagram C indicates the manner in 
which each link is to be attached to the other. 


With little encouragement and incentive boys and girls can 
make up their own designs for Swedish garlands. 


Here is another pattern that might be used before working on 
their own. 


The folded rectangular shape in diagram A is retained. 

Cut the new pattern shown in diagram D. Open the cut out 
design. It should resemble the one shown in diagram E on 
the next page. Fold out the section indicated on the drawing. 
In order to form a chain use the same method as the first 
Swedish garland. The spot X on the diagram indicates where 
to add the new link. 
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